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THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 



BY WILLAttD FRENCH. 



In justice to itself, let us acknowledge that the American Pub- 
lic-School System in the Philippine Islands is still in adolescence 
— even, as yet, an unknown quantity; nevertheless, quite enough 
has been demonstrated to denounce the wide diversity of impres- 
sion extant concerning it, and a better appreciation is due from 
every intelligent citizen. 

After several years' absence, I left for the islands last spring, 
by a Government transport carrying several officers and civilians 
who were returning after only brief visits in America, and from 
them I endeavored to gather the latest facts concerning the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, which I had left in the incipiency 
of glowing promises. The consentient opinion, apparently honest, 
favored the assertion that it had developed into a gigantic farce. 
Arriving in Manila, I found many ready to indorse this view. 

Seasons are obvious why any administrative effort in the Philip- 
pines instigates prejudiced criticism. Internal and external con- 
ditions encourage more misconceptions than permeate the integ- 
rity of any other community on earth, more or less resultant from 
the fact that a republic has not the most convenient form of gov- 
ernment for this particular phase of aggrandization. It is only 
safe, in all considerations Filipino, to subject every sentiment 
to saline solution, then swallow a teaspoonful of each. Some- 
thing of fact is usually hidden in all of the popular fallacies. 
They are not invariably sophistries, by any means. 

There is truth, for instance, in the "gigantic farce" theory, 
even though to find it we must first extract the adjective and 
apply it singly to the system, letting the noun alone revert to 
certain features in the early days of propagation. Among these 
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first, and it must be admitted rather farcical, features, was the 
sudden and widespread advertising for the famous "cargo of 
teachers," upon such very lenient and liberal license that almost 
any one who would apply could come, and be " thank-youed "; re- 
sulting in what is commonly referred to as "The Thousand," 
who came over on the " Thomas " and were landed before Manila 
was ready to receive them. They were housed in hurriedly con- 
structed, tremendously elongated nipa houses, upstilted on bam- 
boo posts, as is all native architecture, with doors and windows 
which were simply holes, secretable only by the regulation grass 
screens; out in the Spanish Exposition grounds, beyond the city 
walls. The teachers came while the rainy season was hard at it 
and the food-supply doubly limited, in kind as well as quantity, 
with their final destinations wholly undecided, and not one in a 
hundred of them possessed of the remotest idea of what they were 
coming to or what was to devolve upon them when they arrived. 
It seemed high tragedy to ihem while camping there in the wet, 
mentally and physically subsisting on insubstantial uncertain- 
ties; but there was more or less comedy about it, after all, and 
the vein of humor thus begun at the beginning has continued, 
subcutaneously, even unto this day, with farcical features inter- 
spersed for such as are inclined to mine for them. But they are 
not the foundation, neither are they the superstructure, of the 
Public-School System in the Philippines. 

Concerning it, we must at least admit that the Government has 
expended a large amoxint of money in a laudable endeavor to con- 
struct a complete system of education in the islands, and accom- 
plish — too precipitately, perhaps — a most desirable end; while, 
even of that first invoice of teachers, we cannot but believe that 
many were, and that some still are, earnest in the cause and pro- 
fession, and that they made their sacrifices, endured their hard- 
ships, and devoted their energies not wholly and all of them, at 
any rate, with a view to the stipend and perquisites, or in quest 
of adventure. 

Moreover, the effort has been in the direction which critics and 
sages have so long advocated, to bring the mental faculties to a 
position and ability to comprehend higher values and the greater 
desirability of modern methods; so that one should not too easily 
condemn even failures — if failures there have been — in the gigan- 
tic experiment. On one hand, the enthusiastic devotee can 
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readily deduce good evidence that the success of the enterprise 
has already far outbalanced the expenditure. Instances have ap- 
peared in many recitals indicative of great results. There are 
actual and real results which, under the conditions, may justly 
be considered phenomenal. On the other hand, one upon the 
ground must see and hear much which suggests the possibility 
for even such extravagant terms as "gigantic farce." For a 
vaster problem than most conceive is that of educating the Fili- 
pinos. 

In the first place, there is no such thing as a Filipino Nation. 
Such a heterogeneous conglomeration does not exist in any other 
country on the earth. In color, capacity, custom, language and 
ethics, in theories of life and after-life, they differ almost as much 
from each other as they differ from us. There are hundreds of 
thousands of naked, smooth-faced, strong-featured, long-haired 
Igorrotes, the famous head-hunters, who believe that the air is 
full of ghosts — they call them anitos — who are alone responsible 
for everything. There are thousands of Visayans who hold that 
the only potent thing is anting-anting, an amulet as varied as the 
precious pocket-pieces of Americans. There are uncounted little 
black Negritos acknowledging nothing but evil spirits, which 
they can keep out of their houses at night by drawing the grass 
screens over the door and window openings in their nipa huts; 
and the powerful, laughing, fighting, sinister Moros who look 
with contempt on the ideas of pig-eating Christians, and advise 
them to come up higher into more modern Mohammedanism. 
And there are many others with thousands of odd notions, all 
conflicting with any effort at reform. 

Even the nominally Christian tribes are hardly less prejudiced 
by eccentric and erratic theories. The only qualities which the 
people of the Philippines possess in common are ignorance and 
bigotry. They are distinctly childish; whimsically, often un- 
reasonably, sometimes obstinately childish, as a perfectly natural 
result of three centuries of most superficial Christianity and 
subjugation, grafted upon aboriginal Orientalism. Their previous 
education, in its quality more than in its quantity, which was 
very limited, was accomplished by the friars with a specific end 
in view, and proved one of the most serious obstacles in the solu- 
tion of the new problem, though at the outset it received com- 
paratively little attention. 
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The dispositions, customs, theories of the people to be taught 
were utterly strange to the very instincts of the new educators. 
The land itself, in every possibility and necessity, was entirely 
new to them — a wonderland of unappreciable rewards, but of 
realistic punishments for the unsophisticated and injudicious. 
They had everything to learn* these new teachers; while the 
scholars, when scholars were finally found, were naked little 
brownies, who could smile in English, but could not understand 
a word of it What had the new teachers to teach? They did 
not even know how to live in the open-sided, stilt-uplifted, nipa 
houses. Truly, there was something humorous in the beginning 
of it all. And the next step was like unto the first; for, while 
they in the Philippines were still dreaming out the possibilities, 
there came word that the advertisements had been answered, and 
that the cargo was on the way; and, rousing themselves, they 
sent agents flying to every local governor of every province for a 
quick statement as to how many teachers, and of what sex, he 
thought his cities, towns and villages could accommodate. Upon 
these impromptu estimates, the embryo incidents were dispensed. 

An official who is still prominent in the work and who was then 
one of those advance agents and dispensators, said to me, the 
other evening: 

"It was bad enough business, the hurried way in which we 
arranged for placing them; but when I came to look over that 
first collection from the 'Thomas,' with a view to filling the 
orders, I could only think of that slang which Senator Depew 
has indorsed : that we had all of us ' bitten off more than we could 
chew/ and that we were all 'right up against it' — teachers, 
Board and Filipinos. Some of the teachers came simply to travel 
at Government expense and see the tropics. Some came for a 
chance to study Spanish — there's not one native in a thousand 
outside of Manila who can speak a word of it, and all school work 
is strictly in English, by order. Some came for botanical in- 
vestigations, some for zoology, others for anthropology. Others 
deliberately asked to be located where, betweenwhiles, they could 
go prospecting with a view to making quick fortunes from their 
finds. Of course, there were some few who betrayed inclinations 
to teach Filipino children, but they were exceptions. They all 
of them followed their destiny. Some died. Some were relieved 
for illness. Some went home mad. Some resigned to take up 
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other work. Some succeeded in establishing first-rate schools, 
and a very few renewed their contracts at the end of the first 
three-year term. The money has not been thrown away. The 
permanent value of the investment is too evident; but the first 
three years it was hard pulling for all of us." 

Criticism emanates from within as well as from without, for 
two opposing methods were projected at the outset, each sup- 
ported by one of the two principal organizers. Only one could 
be adopted, but the adherents of the other, still earnest workers, 
are also in evidence with an occasional "I told you so." This 
same high official continued what he was saying, with : 

" It is an unfortunate fact that many dollars were expended to 
accomplish what a few might have done better ; that considerable 
energy and health and some life have been unnecessarily lost, and 
that overzealous or ignorant or careless teachers have occasion- 
ally made very bad mistakes, antagonizing priests, frightening 
or offending natives, and causing disagreeable breaks which can- 
not be easily repaired or forgotten. These things would not have 
happened had native teachers been educated first and sent out." 

This is all true, yet salt it; for he was an earnest advocate of 
the other plan — a concentration plan, by which only a hundred 
teachers were to be brought over, experts in the art, located in 
large centres, with a careful selection of pupils gathered on the 
normal plan and educated for future work throughout the 
islands. Looking backward, it is so easy to imagine how very 
satisfactory everything might have been under other conditions, 
and it is perfectly true that some of the regrettable incidents 
could not have occurred. But obvious objections to the plan pre- 
vailed. It would have been a very slow process, with uncertain 
results from errors easily incorporating themselves and difficult 
to obviate; besides lacking the essential element of Americanism. 
So the gigantic task was undertaken of creating, in the Philip- 
pines, the complex school system of America — installing a great 
machine in full running order. 

The multitude of obstacles, a few of which I have briefly 
mentioned, suggests that, under either plan, satisfactory progress 
would have met occasional rebuff. The greatest and more nearly 
insurmountable dangers were those which would have encom- 
passed the rejected plan later in its development With the plan 
which was adopted, the difficulties would naturally be greatest 
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at first and steadily decreasing. Hence, when comparing what I 
find in the Philippines to-day with what I knew a few years ago, 
the farcical features fade in real effects so wonderful — take the 
word at its strength — that I feel myself considering more a 
miracle than simply a successful experiment. 

I have wandered over the Philippines from Bontoc, the centre 
of the head-hunting savages in the mountains of Luzon, through 
all the intervening islands, to Jolo of Sulu, the most Moro of 
Moroland, off the coast of Borneo. I was not in search of school 
developments, but that did not signify. They were omnipresent. 
One could not traverse the streets of a native town, morning or 
noon, without passing laughing bevies of thin-shirted youngsters, 
hugging to their brown sides familiar home school-books. I have 
also made several trips into various interiors, even Mindanao, and 
have yet to find the boy or girl who did not smile and reply in 
kind to "Hello!" or "Good-by!" often taking the initiative 
when they saw a white face on the road, while, parenthetically, 
it was a rare exception to receive more than an uncomprehending 
stare if the same salutations were given in Spanish. In the wild 
province of Bontoc, to-day, there are ten who speak English 
reasonably well to one who understands a word of Spanish. In 
communities where, five years ago, the uniform of Gunga Din was 
full-dress, the streets, to-day, on Sundays or holidays, are veri- 
table tropical flower-gardens set in snow — so many of the women 
affect the brilliant colors dear to Oriental hearts, and the men 
white coats and trousers. One rarely sees more enthusiastic 
merriment and pretty finery than we met with in the city of 
Taal, in the province of Batangas, last Fourth of July — in Ba- 
tangas! which has been, and which pessimists say still is, the 
hotbed of insurrectionary dreams. The secret of it lay in the 
fact that there are two thousand children in Taal attending the 
public schools, and the popular enthusiasm in celebrating the 
Fourth of July is external indication of the manner in which 
other ideas which are promulgated in the schools reach into 
homes, where by no other means could they possibly penetrate, 
and of the esteem and respect with which the natives consider 
the schools, as well as incidentally vindicating the plan of multi- 
plying American teachers at the outset, instilling better Amer- 
icanism with the first rudiments. There are many miserable 
manifestations of Americans in the islands. Drunken, truculent 
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loafers infest every coast town, living on the labor of Filipino 
women; but, in spite of them, Americanism of higher grade has 
become the fad of the Philippines, and an insatiable desire to 
learn has developed everywhere. By such a record is the course 
indorsed, and by its fruits the system ought to be known. 

There were indirect benefits, too, from the tremendous, however 
humorous, energy of the educational effort. The Catholic schools, 
which for a long time have been operative in the islands, have 
been under the direction or discretion of the friars. They were 
notoriously difficult of access, and anything approaching higher 
education was utterly impossible except to a few selected by the 
priests for preferment, with a view to their future usefulness in 
Church affairs. These Spanish schools were nominally under the 
control of the local governors who appointed the teachers; but 
the Church was mightier than the State, and the governor whose 
appointment antagonized a priest was doomed. The vigor of 
American methods thrilled the Church system with new life. 
Very few of the priests have taken advantage of the official 
permit for two or three hours a week of religious instruction in 
the public schools, nor have they been to any great degree paci- 
fied thereby; but many of the Catholic schools have enlarged 
their scope, and materially increased the facilities which they 
previously afforded. 

However many faults the system of education or its propaga- 
tion may have had, however many mistakes its various agents 
may have made, the fact stands forth that to-day nearly three 
hundred thousand Filipino children are enrolled in the public 
schools, with an average attendance of about a quarter of a mil- 
lion. The barrios or district schools have a primary course of 
three years. From these the pupils are eligible to the municipal 
schools, with an intermediate course of three years more. Then 
come the second-grade courses, which parallel the high schools of 
America, besides commercial and agricultural courses, and 
courses in arts and crafts. New and larger buildings are being 
called for all over the islands, and several municipalities have 
already constructed large schoolhouses, with carpenter shops in 
one end and blacksmith shops in the other, for manual training. 
Even Oriental Negros is building a large secondary schoolhouse, if 
it is not already completed ; all indicating the substantial footing 
gained by the school system in less than six years. The teachers 
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have also learned two most important lessons — how to care for 
themselves, and that the little brownies have heads upon their 
slender shoulders which are as capable of absorbing as are those 
that come to school in ruffs and collars from stanch Yankee 
cradles. 

There should be no mistake upon this latter point,. yet it is one 
upon which the gravest misconceptions exist, even in high places. 
They are constructed on the strength of obvious characteristics, 
but they are radically false. A natural tendency of all Orientals, 
increased by long intimacy with Latin races, is to be secretive, 
to hide their own opinions and apparently agree when in conver- 
sation with their superiors. This has often caused erroneous 
convictions in the minds of outspoken Anglo-Saxons; while 
the saving vein of humor underlying dark skins frequently sub- 
jects their serious side to misinterpretation. The essential error 
affecting educational problems in the Philippines, and widely ac- 
cepted^ is that the Filipino is shallow; bright on the surface, 
quick to catch the superficial, but beyond that nothing ! a blank ! 
One would think that the facts would be a refutation of this 
error, and rather an ominous suggestion of something like a cur- 
tain, instead, hiding the realities of life from too close a scrutiny. 
Indicative of this are the three advance schools of Manila, two of 
which have been but recently established: The Normal School, 
The School of Arts and Trades and the Nautical School. The 
dominating purpose of those directing the course of education has 
been to inculcate the dignity of labor ; and, besides these higher 
schools, there has been added to the provincial and second-grade 
schools a two years' course in mechanical drawing, wood-working, 
iron-working, and tool-making; but the success of The School of 
Arts and Trades is the more astonishing when we remember the 
inherent and Spain-cultivated hatred of labor among the upper 
classes, and that, in spite of their traditions of centuries, the sons 
of these first families fill The School of Arts and Trades. It is 
confusing to our conceptions of the Filipinos to find the boys 
sweating in the metal and wood-working departments, at machine 
practice, plumbing and carpentering and steam and electric engi- 
neering; delving in architecture, stenography, typewriting, and 
telegraphy; making things and doing things like experts. 

It is an inspiration to watch the six hundred in The Normal 
School at their class exercises, and especially the higher classes 
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when they gather at noon in the assembly hall. Those who expect 
to find a blank must look beyond the graduating classes of The 
Normal School, and soon there will be no limit, for in lack of a 
college preparatory course, fitting students for American colleges, 
such a course is now to be added to The Normal School curric- 
ulum. For the benefit of those who more suspect a curtain, in- 
stead, I take the liberty of repeating an incident which I have once 
related in public: 

I was sitting one afternoon in a lower class-room of The Nor- 
mal School, where out-of-town pupils are given a preparatory 
course before regular matriculation. Some fifty boys and girls 
about twelve years old were reciting United States history. The 
lesson was on Captain Smith and his first Virginia settlers, and 
related to their greed for gold and their oppression of the In- 
dians, and their final obedience to Smith's demand that they 
plant corn and potatoes and beans for themselves. A bright-eyed 
youngster sitting in the rear, having obtained permission, asked, 
very respectfully : 

"Where did they obtain the seed?" 

" From the Indians, of course," said the teacher. 

" If the Indians disliked them so and wished them away, why 
did they give them the means to stay ?" he asked. 

" Probably, the English bought and paid for it," the teacher 
said; but the boy persisted; 

" We learned yesterday that the Indians had no money and no 
use for it, and that they did not care for the gold or how much 
of it the English took with them, if they would only go away." 

" Well, I don't know how they obtained the seed," the teacher 
replied. " I only know what the book says, that they got it." 

" I myself do not know," the boy said, most politely. " But I 
saw a picture in which Captain Smith held an Indian by the 
throat, with a pistol at his head, saying: 'Your money or your 
life !' I myself do not know that it was true. I was only thinking 
of — of the Philippines." 

There was a sparkle — a glint — in many dark eyes, and dark 
lips were smiling, all round the room, as the boy sat down. It was 
nothing. And yet, as I sat with Dr. Beattie, the Superintendent, 
in his private office, afterward, I couldn't help remarking that, 
if he purposed to pursue the history of the United States with 
those children, he ought surely to provide expurgated editions. 
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The third of these higher-grade schools, the Nautical, is the 
youngest, but it is destiued to be one of the most important in- 
stitutions in the Philippines. The coast-line of the islands is 
greater than the coast-line of the United States. In the present 
lack of railroads, all intercourse depends upon the sea, and rail- 
way systems will but bring more commerce to the ports, in- 
creasing rather than diminishing the demand for ships. The 
waterway of the archipelago will be a more and more crowded 
thoroughfare. The students already come from twenty-two dif- 
ferent provinces, a fact which indicates the wide appreciation 
among the natives of the facilities offered by the school. 

At the last Fourth of July celebration in Manila, six hundred 
native schoolgirls were arranged on a platform opposite the re- 
viewing-stand, singing patriotic songs. At the close, Judge 
Boxas remarked to General Smith, the Commissioner at the head 
of the Department of Public Instruction: 

" Whatever may be said of your system, this I must admit: it 
has given a new light to the faces of our young women, and con- 
ferred upon them a dignity and bearing which they never had 
before." 

One would hardly have thought there were as many boys in 
Manila as appeared in that parade representing the School De- 
partment. They were dressed in white, with red, white, and blue 
ribbon for shoulder-straps, and each carried a flag which he held 
at salute in passing the Governor's stand. Being the rainy season 
it naturally rained, and the ribbon being cheap the color naturally 
ran in every direction down the white. Some one aptly said that 
it illustrated the Public-School System, giving patriotism a start 
above the shoulders for existing conditions to spread it all over 
everywhere. 

If the Philippines were all, then the worst that could be said 
of the Government's educational policy in our new possessions 
must still be praise. But there is an island called Guam, in mid- 
Pacific, at which the transports stop on their way from Honolulu 
to Manila, It is little known, because we value it only for the 
strategic importance of its harbor of San Luis de Apra — the only 
possibility for a naval and coaling station, for any nation, within 
a thousand miles. We have wholly ignored the fact that, beyond 
the beautiful coral-bound harbor, there are eleven thousand 
natives on the island of Guam; not barbarians, but Christians; 
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not revolutionists, but law-abiding citizens — the poorest of poor 
farmers, all, bringing from their patches daily their daily bread. 
I visited Guam last June to see them, and no better people could 
be seen anywhere in all the broad Pacific. We have paid them no 
attention, for they are uncommercial, unalarming. We have 
given them no consideration, for they have not murdered our 
countrymen or revolted against our Government. Worse yet, we 
have ignored the fact that among them are four thousand children. 

In the seven ntpa-roofed and bamboo-stilted villages, there are 
Spanish chapels and schoolhouses combined — empty. In Agana, 
the one city, seven thousand strong, there are substantial stone 
and stucco buildings which once were schools: deserted because 
— literally because — for seven years our flag has floated over 
Guam. When Captain Shroeder was governor, he made valiant 
efforts to establish schools, but failed for lack of funds. When 
Lieutenant Safford was vice-governor, he opened and taught a 
night-school himself. Commander Dyer, the present governor, 
with the help of his most admirable wife, has enlisted the aid of 
nearly every American lady on the island; but the brownies were 
so eager to learn and came in such multitudes, that the age-limit 
had to be cut to between seven and twelve. Still they came too 
fast, and boys alone could be taken in the morning and girls in 
the afternoon. So much for what might also be done in Guam, 
with a little of the same praiseworthy liberality which is evidenced 
in the Philippines. 

It may be that those who seek can find combinations of comedy 
along with the development of the system in the islands, but 
there is no farce connected with Guam. There is nothing but 
tragedy and shame. Not one dollar has ever been appropriated 
by this Government. No school supplies have been afforded. 
Not a teacher has been furnished or a school established by the 
help of the Treasury in the seven years of our dominion, and 
the shame increases with each new day through which Guam 
exists in its present condition of neglect, leaning on philanthropy. 

Willabd French. 



